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nearly covered the surface of the river for miles in
succession. The mountains on either side sloped rapidly
upward, but everywhere the soil was planted with rice,
sugar-cane, beans, etc., while trees, many of them bastard
banyans, shaded the innumerable cottages and villages by
which we swiftly ran. Now and then we passed heavily
laden junks being slowly tracked up-river by a hundred
or so of bare, sturdy boatmen, swinging their arms and
singing as they tramped along. But there were compar-
atively few boats on the river, as navigation at that sea-
son of the year is attended with not a little danger for
cargo boats. In fact, several of my kind friends at Ch'ung-
ch'ing had strongly advised me not to try it, but, if I
did, to be sure to land at the rapids and take to the
boat again only at their lower end, as accidents were of
daily occurrence.
On the third day out we came to Kuei-chou Fu, the
frontier town of Ssu-ch>uan, about two hundred and ninety
miles beyond Ch'ung-ch'ing; and a little below the town
we entered the Wu-shan gorges. The river here dashes
through a rift in the mountains, which tower above it a
thousand feet, in many places overhanging the water.
A i;oad was being cut in the rock in this most difficult
and dangerous place, and if it cannot assist trackers in
hauling boats up the river, it will at all events be of great
service to those who have to travel along the bank,
and save them a long detour. Here the skill of the helms-
man came in evidence, as with unerring precision he
steered our cockle-shell from side to side so as to escape
the eddies and whirlpools, which would have thrown us
on some of the jagged rocks that we now and then
saw jutting out of the muddy waters. Once a whirlpool
caught us, and we were spun around so rapidly that,